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ne ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

a FER FROM AN AMERICAN DYSPEPTIC. 
ave been Be GRUMBLING ABROAD. 

lared, Packet Ship , 1838. 
ial The land has faded away in the distance—the blue 
1al to im the ocean is tranquil, and the breeze blows mild- 
tonsil : = but I cannot forget that I have just parted from 
y in logis : bid farewell to dear friends—ay, very dear, for they 


absorbed all my time, a good deat of money, for 
which | have received few thanks and less amuse- 
mt, 1 feel horribly selfish, and a fiend-like rejoicing 
‘am, for a time at least, rid of the mawkish sym- 
Sof scores of people who pretend to be deeply in- 
in my health. One man was civil and attentive 
ipa month, and then cut my acquaintance because | 
not sell him my magnificent diamond breast-pin, 
five him free access to my books and papers. I 
ar of a similar dear friend by asking him to lend 
nd dollars. Now I am alone in a crowd of 
; ici in whom I feel no interest, and for 
{I feel'no sympathy; yet I am doomed to be bored 
4 2 good people, because I have treated them in a 
® Mindly manner and politely. I was early impressed with 
‘We maxim * Politeness costs nothing,” and I have lived 
Jong enough to find that it is not always true. Acting 
“te this priveiple, which has been for me easy enough, 
owing, as I'am induced to believe by the phrenologists, 
fo my enormous organ of benevolence, which rises up 
brough my hair like a snowy peak above the line of 
life in the Andes. This organ has been my 
usiortane, for it constantly prompts me to acts of kind- 
e # and civility to beth sexes; and the consecuence is, 
ithe men pretend to be my friends, and the women, 
fouls, have set me down as a marvellously proper 
‘for a husband; the old ladies court me, and the 
tones look tenderly encouraging,—in short, every 
Photy loves me, and every thing loves me: not a dog in 
Wy neighbourhood that does not wag his tail on my 
bach. “Dear me,” said a maiden lady, whose age 
tl I know may be only twenty-five, but I havea 
hid suspicion it verges on forty,—“ Dear me, how 
Hf body loves you—why don’t you get married?” 
iam,” said }, “to be frank with you, I am_so en- 
ly satisfied in my present condition, that I fear any 
ge would be for the worse; I have money enougii | dé 
but not enough for two, unless I should learn to 
tise 2 sailor's system of economy, which is, to do 
tout things you have not the means to buy.” 
| ahaa rational, very }but then (since we are 
" the subject) this sentiment would make you very 
vm 21—pakr 1.—may 21, 18389. 


unpopular in a certain quarter, were it known; in short, 
I fear you will be charged with trifling with young 
ladies’ affections.” Here she hung down her head. 

“ Madam, you and the world mistake me altogether. 
I am a philanthropist in the largest sense of the word. 
I treat every body kindly, oblige them whenever I can, 
but, madam, I don’t want either their thanks or their 
affections in return: I only ask a little amusement, a 
slight diversion to while away time, because it is my 
belief that we live in this world only to get ready for 
another; and as I have got ready to embark, I feel like 
aman who has an hour to spare before the departure of 
the stage—like a sailor waiting for bigh water. Though 
I have this much idle time, I prefer dividing it among 
twenty women, to giving it all to one. In short, I can't 
get myself in love.” 

“T fear, sir, you are a little misanthropic,” said my 
fair friend, as she shook her fan at me and bade me 
good morning. 

Misanthropic—because I won’t get in love and won't 
get married, to be bored to death by dissertations on the 
arts of trimming bonnets, mantua-making, and perhaps 
Nevertheless, the first 
woman I can love, who will love me, I will marry, that 
is, if I do not change my mind. 

A pair of unsentimental runaways are beginning to 
spend a honeymoon on board, as well as sea-sickness 
will allow. I wonder they can endure the sight of 
each other; but they have no stomach for any thing else, 
poor souls—love seems to master all other passions and 
feelings, always excepting sea-sickness. I wish that! 
baby would hush; its nurse sings lul-la-by all out of 
tune, and she has no voice either. 

Perhaps we may yet find some traits of character to 
amuse us. We have a pair of French Canadian pa- 
triots; one a long, lean, sallow, hollow-cheeked youth, 
who wears a Leghorn flat without a band; the other, a 
short, fat, rabicund man, in a suit of black lasting, who 
wanders about seeking sympathy by imploring looks, 
for he speaks no English. Talking of the Americans 
to an English gentleman on board, he said, “ Les Ame- 
ricains sont coquins determinés,”"—the Americans are 
determined rogues! 

“The French were recently very near being at war 
with the United States,” remarked an English gentle- 
nian. wis 

< Ak, onl, anmeleey, ouk-cte. Geneeal duskeeh 0: aut 

mandé de l’argent—il est un paavre miserable—il avait 
besoin de l'argent—et le France ‘n'a pas. besoin- 
tout ;” and he finished the phrase by a most significant 
FS which expressed his opinion that Louis Philippe 


infinitely small caps and frocks. 


paid the money only in consideratiun of our necessities—| g 





and you know the monarch deals extensively in stocks. 





ee Oe A right | 
count-like loc 0 





———— 

There is a son of the “far west,” going to London 
for a bequest, who is a fine specimen of the new ¢oun- 
try: frank, fearless, and honest. Soon afier clearing 
Sandy Hook, he asked the captain whether he bad any 
bowie knives and pistols on board to dispose of, “ be- 
cause I’ve left mine on shore, and I don’t like traveling 
among strangers without having such weapons handy.” 

We have a swarthy New-Englander, who ‘wears @ 
scratch, or toupée, to compensate the loss of his own 
locks. He seems to fancy that a high forehead ia never 
seen without intelligence and talent, and in order to 
secure these desirable qualities, he wears his artificial’ 

hair well on the back of his head, thereby securing the 

appearance of a lofty front—“assume’a virtue if you 
have it not.” His forehead is so high that it almost 
reaches the back of his neck—but it is of no manner of 
use. 

There is an English woman (fifty at least), of im- 
mense pretensions, whom my companion has set down 
as a female of the genus home—species, Trollope. She 
is fond of referring to “ the lower classes of English.” 
There is also a British army captain, who talks of him- — 
self, without much knowledge of the subject, however; 
tells what he calls “capital jokes,” and declares the 
time on board to be “immensely stupid.” There are 
several Irish and a band of Scots who. go to make up 
the six-and-twenty cabin passengers, but F have neither 
patience nor inclination at this moment to individualise 
them. : ; 

The ——— is a comfortable ship of about 700 tons 
burthen, but I am satisfied, if this be a fair specimen, 
the reputation of these packets for living—i. ¢. the 
dietetic ménage—is much exaggerated. The table is 
profusely furnished with substantial fare and indifferent 
wines; I will leave her at Cork, if possible, and proceed 
by land—I want to get out and walk. 

The weather is remarkably pleasant, and the wind 
continues fair. The passengers who are not sea-sick 
are amusing themselves with beckgammon, chess, and 

Feel a little nausea: whether the effects of the ship's 
motion, or of reading Lady Se called 
“ Love,” I know not. ' 

9 o'clock, P. M:—There is a party at ‘table ‘playing: 


vingt-un, endeavouring to vary the monotony of a sea- 


life in a packet. ‘The lover has risen from his couch of 
nausea ; his stomach has grown more constant, ‘and in 
‘the fulness of his heart, he is pouring forth in some one 
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is he > ketene! : 
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lady delights in the lover’s lay, as she lies a flimsy mass 
of soulless humanity. She can have little stomach for 
sentiment at this time; if she have, God help her, or 
him, when she be well. 
night. 

17th.—The weather has been calm and chilly—the 
passengers seein to suffer from a want «f resources where- 
with to fill up time. Some are walking, some talking, 
a few reading, one or two sleeping, but the greater part 
busy in games of skill or hazard. I talked a little to- 
day with a Scotsman, who has been intruding physic 
and drugs into the sick people of the West Indies for 
twenty years, and now, after a peep at the United States, 
he is returning to Edinboro’ to see his friends. He 
seems to be Americanised somewhat, by having met 
some lady who, they say, has proved to be so animally 
magnetic, that the doctor has been lulled into 4 slum- 
ber, and now, in a fit of clairvoyance, dreams of repub- 
licanism. 


I am 0 savage, so no more to- 


Our dinner to-day presented a goodly meal ;—fresh 
salmon, lobster, mutton, beef, &c., dessert of ice cream, 
puddings, &c., in turn; but there is a sort of shabby 
genteel, or air of pretension, about the table, which takes 
away from it every thing like elegance or refinement. 
Nevertheless it is assuredly worthy of very great praise, 
for we are far at sea, and every thing requires great 
care and attention to secure its preservation. 

The lovers have not appeared to-day. [I find the 
children are rickety, which reconciles me somewhat to 
their crying of a morning, which is superinduced by a 
cold sea-water bath, prescribed by the doctor. 

18th, 10 o’clock, P. M.—It has been calm all day, the 
sea smooth, and the temperature warm. Several, or 
rather all, the female passengers made their appearance, 
and the lovers occupied seats in the weather-house. 
They are named He is a German, and of that 
nation the very worst musician I have ever seen; but 
his self-esteem stands him instead of proficiency, and he 
is so amiable as to strum his guitar and sing without 
the slightest provocation. This morning he gave us 
“ Alice Grey,” which he sang with a certain effect— 
imagine the pathetic intonation—German accent—of 
the concluding line of the verse— 

“ Mine heart, mine heart is breaking mit de loff of Alice 
Grey.” 

She is a big nose with a human face and form ap. 
pended thereunto. She has a hand big enough to hold 
the ocean in the hollow of it, and all the fingers covered 
with rings—oh! love! love! what is it without a wed- 
ding ring? 

Oszsian’s poems were the theme of remark to-day at 
dinner. I felt savage. These poems are not compara- 
ble to the wild and impulsive eloquence of our own 
savages. The Scotish oracle asked indulgence in con- 
sideration of the times when they were written ;—why 
should we consider the cireamstances under which any 
thing is written when it is brought forward as a speci- 
men of perfection? Who enjoys indifferent fruit in con- 
sideration of its having grown on bad soil? If we take 
circumstances into consideratiun, sea-weed is as palata- 
ble a vegetable as any the earth produces ; and the writ- 
ings of Fingal as good as those of Homer or Byron, or 
even of the sleepy Wordsworth. Who thinks the pearl 
more beautiful because it was perhaps once hid in the 
nasty slime of a putrid oyster? “Let every tub stand 
on its own bottom.” . 

This shect I seal, but you shall have ull in due time. 


(Te be continued.) 





From Blackwood’s Magazine for April. 
MUSIC AND FRIENDS. 


Muchos van por lana y vuelven trasquilados. 
Many go for wool and return shorn. 


* That Mr. William Gardener, of the house of Gardiner 
and Son, of Leicester, hosiers and stocking-makers, is a 
most respectable tradesman and a pleasant member of 
society, is a proposition which we are willing to assume, 
and which few of our readers may be able to deny. But 
why Mr. William Gardiner, of Gardiner and Son, shou'd 
publish two stout octavo volumes, containing his per- 
sonal recollections, is a riddle, which, even after a care- 
ful perusal of the publication, we are unable to solve. 
We do not discover that this gentleman has either en- 
countered any adventures which it can interest man. 
kind to learn, or that he is in possession of any views 
or information which might not have descended with 
him to the grave, without the world being a loser. We 
cannot admit that the circumstances of Mr. Gardiner 
having previously put some stupid words of his own to 
the music of others, of his having added fantastical notes 
to apocryphal lives of Haydn and Mozart, or of his hav- 
ing written a stupid and driveling book on the Music 
of Nature, can affurd either justification or apolegy for 
the course now pursued. Many a man may be allowed 
to join in conversation who has no right to make him- 
self the theme. Many a man may offer his humble con- 
tribution to the stock of literature, in whom an attempt 
at autobiography can only be regarded as downright im- 
pudence. But having paid our four-and-twenty shillings 
for the volumes, we are determined to have our value 
out of Mr. Wm. Gardiner: as, if we cannot get instruc 
tion from the book, we shall endeavour to extract amuse- 
ment; and as we have found it impossible to laugh with 
Mr. Gardiner, let us even try to laugh a little at him. 

Not content with introducing himself to our notice, 
Mr. Gardiner is determined to make us hand and glove 
with his relations. We are, accordingly, presented to 
old Thomas and young Thomas, the grandfather and 
father of our hero. The family, it appears, were mem. 
bers of the presbyterian congregation, or Great Meeting 
of Leicester; but, alas for evil communication, there is 
strong reason to suspect that the autobiographer came 
soon to look with contempt on puritanical opinions, and 
ultimately to view with indulgent toleration the heresies 
uf Socinianism itself. We greatly question, at least, 
whether Mr. Gardiner’s book will elicit much sympathy 
from his fellow presbyterians on this side of the Tweed. 
The principal topic in his account of Leicester presby- 
terianism, is the great progress which was made by the 
congregation in psalmody. “Our forefathers,” he tells 
us, “ were so rigid in avoiding every ceremony of the 
church, that they would not allow the use of a musical 
instrument to set the tune, and it was not uncommon 
for the clerk to give a flourish upon his voice befure he 
commenced. The clerk in the Great Meeting, however, 
was a person of more discreet manners; and, by way o 
pitching the key gently, sounded the Lottom of a brass 
candlestick, in the shape of a bell.” Gradually, “as 
some of the most intelligent and wealthy families at- 
tended this place, and the taste for music improved, the 
direction of the psalmody was taken from the clerk, and 
given to a few qualified persons. A choir was thus 
formed, of which my father took the lead. At this time 
he had just purchased Dr. Croft’s work, entitled Musica 
Sacra, a collection of anthems, which could not be per- 
formed without an instrumental bass, and the society 
consented thut @ bass viol should be procured of Baruch 
Norman for this purpose.” 

Mr. Gardener made his appearance on the scene about 
ten years after the bass fiddle, or on the 15th of March, 
1770. 

We pass over many interesting incidents in our hero’s 
early life, and can only notice, in a cursory manner, his 
composition of a psalm tune under the name of Paxton ; 
an effusion which, he tells us, was prompted by an affair 
of love rather than ambition. “It became a favourite, 
and I had the supreme gratification to know that it was 
admired by the object of my adoration!” It is unneces. 
sary to point out the good taste of this statement, or the 
high devotional feelings under which this coup d’essai of 
the author of the Sacred Melodies must thus have been 
composed. We must pass over with still slighter notice 
the history of his early acquaintance with Sir Richard 
Phillips and Mr. Daniel Lambert, two of the greatest 
and heaviest men in their respective departments that 
England has produced. It would be injustice, however, 
to Mr. Gardiner to omit the following philosophical ob. 
servations on the superior importance of infancy, as 
compared with the remainder of our existence. “ Lord 
Brougham has asserted that we learn more ia the first 





~ix years of our life thun afterwards, the ugh we je 
a hundred. Probably this is true; we leary q 
our own language, aud that more perfectly thag 

ers could do in a life. We learn the Qualities of yy 
whether they are large or small, rough nah ve 
shape and colour; whether they are near tg 
tant; their lightness or weight; their smell 

andé the sounds they atter; and we learn to eal) 
thing by its right name.” Mr. Gardiner m ht 
adged, that the accomplishment which he has 
tioned is but too frequently lost in after life, y 
same original strain we are apprised that “the 
our minds greatly depends upon example and eq 
ciations ;” in proof of which it is stuted, that Mr @ 
ner’s musical taste is to be ascribed to the habits g 
father, who sang and played upon the violoncello; » 
his other accomplishments are traced to his ‘ 
with “a gentleman I much esteenied, Mr, 
senior, my father’s partner in trade. 1 was ten igs 
of age when this connection took place; and, 
first moment I fell into the compat.y of this 

| was struck with the great superiority of hise 
tional powers.” “The brilliancy of his ir 

he adds, “reminded me of Barke.” Mr. Gardiner 
have been a remarkable boy to have acquired s9 ™ 
an uppreciation of conversational powers, and y 
presuine, have been acquainted with Burke ing 
state of existence, so as to be thus platonically 

of him by his father’s partner. One of Mr, 
great friends was Dr. Priestley, who, we are gra 

by our autobiographer, “was the greatest philosggis 
Newton excepted, that this country or any other ha 
duced!” This is pretty strong: Pythagoras, 
Archimedes, Copernicus, Galileo, Napier, Boyle, 
and Franklin, not to mention the greatest namesint 
cal or metaptiysical science, which Mr. Gardiner 
exclude, perhaps, from the appellation of y 
must all hide their diminished heads before Dr. F 
For this honour, we suspect, Dr. Priestley is less indg 
ed to his scientific discoveries than to the circum 
that he was a dissenting parson, an apostle of the F 
revolution, and a friend of Mr. Cultman, senior, € 
father’s partner in trade.” 

The whole complexion of Mr. Gardiner’s book 
him out as one of those unhappy persous, who, withy 
stomachs and weaker understandings, are easily m 
proselytes to the various forms of folly and fanatieis 
which squeamishness exhibits itself—such as abst 
from animal food, advocacy of the abolition of cag 
punishments, tee-totalism, free trade, the volum 
principle, and laxity, under the name of liberty, 
science. Mr. Gardiner, at an early period, en 
the first mentioned of these absurdities, of whic 
ever, he was somewhat roughly cured by one “Ma 
Brooke.” : 

“IT was in the constant habit of visiting Mr. Bro 


and had great pleasure in his company. Having 


Dr. Lardner’s reasons for not eating animal food, B} 


came a convert, and for three years lived entifely a 


milk and vegetable diet. One evening, when Iw 
ping with him, a beef-steak was placed upon the tal 
and on being helped, I said, ‘ You know, sir, I de 


meat;’ but he sternly insisted upon my partaking ob 


and immediately, from underneath the cushion of 
sofa, drew out a brace of horse-pistols, and dee 

would shoot me through the head if I did not com 
Knowing him to be an eccentric man, with the mit 


at my forehead, I thought it wise to begin; andal 


the first mouthful, he exclaimed, “ There, sir, 1) 


saved your life! I took the same foolish resolutions 


my head, and you see what a lath I have made of 
self”’ After this adventure, I gave up my abste 


plan, and resumed my former made of living. I fel 


diminution of my spirits or bodily health in any 


my three years of abstinence, and my intellects} 


haps, were rather brighter.” 
lt would be strange, indeed, if, under any re 


they were more dull than they now are. But he 


servance of a brahminical diet is not the only 8} 


of a disordered system that Mr. Gardiner has exhibil 


Liberalism in politics and religion is far more deple 


and it would have been well for Mr. Gardiner, if, ine 


life, he had come in contact with our friend Christ 
erutch, which might have cured him of his pre 
to sympathise with Paines and Priestleys, to whine! 
a French war, and to calumniate George the Th 
effectually as Mr. Brouke’s pistol converted him 


eating no meat. ei 


We presume that Mr. Gardiner’s pretensions to 
autobiographer are founded chiefly on his music 
tainments. 
order these are. 


Mr. 


Oe er ne nee te eee ee Pe 


Let us enqee a little, therefore, of o 
ardiner, for aught we J 
possessed of a tolerable ear, in the ordinary sense 


, wee 


Be adits 
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Fy and having now dabbled in masi¢ for about hali] The music of Westminster Abbey, indecd, seems to 
. ; jy as an amateur, and partly as a profes. have made no imnpre:siuns on our author compared with 
ee bookmmeker, he has acquired enough of familtarity | what he derived at the same period from Hunimel’s per. 
hos ject to enable him to dogmatise upon it,| formance of the popular air of the “ Ploughboy,” which 
of knowledge to help bim to blunder. His] he introduced into a sonata, and played “ with inimita- 

soe diarity seems to consist in a silly and insati-| ble variations !” 
Me enpetite for jingling and jumping melodies, such es} The fact is, that Mr. Gardiner has no perception or 
befit a barrel orgun, or set in motion the feet appreciation whatever of great music—of music in its 
wee sicks of a provincial piton a Saturday night. This| highest meaning, as the exponent of the loftiest emo- 
heat has led bim to swell the buik, at the same time} tions of the mind: as the food of the purest and sublim- 
ey he increases the price, of his volumes, by engrav-|est longings of the heart and imagination. Sensual or 
sof numerous airs, of which the following or similar} mechanical ideas are all that it conveys to him—it 


form a cunsiderable proportion: “C'est 'amour,’’} tickles his ear to listen to its tones—it flutters his 
ripe,” “Come, cheer up my lads,” “I've been| vanity that he can perceive its structure; but of its 

=o" «The white cockade,” &c. To the higher} moral power, of its inte!lectual influence, of its spirit, 
einies of musical expression we take Mr. Gardiner to| of its poetry, he is as ignorant as the raggedest donkey 
5 wholly indifferent, and we desire no better proof of] that ever chewed a thistle. Accordingly, we find him 
Tepinion than his account of the festival in West. | constantly sneering at the ancient school of music, and 
Sewer Abbey, in 1791, at which this harmonious hosier| setting up the modern in opposition to it. Thus, in 


as present, but of which his description is destitute of /speaking of “The fucks shull leave the mountains,” 
dewey trace either of sense or of sensibility. Only in-| perhaps the most tender and touching strain that ever 
ein interest to the Commemoration of Handel itself}! rang m a human ear or penetrated to a human heart, 
; or more stirring scene than that which Wost.}and which Mr. Gardiner himself is afraid to disparage, 
Supster Abbey then presente 1, for lovers of music of the -he praises it by the appropriate observation, that it has 
Hiehest class, can scarcely be conceived; and we should} the dramatic force of a modern composition !” 
fave expected test the a. = the on pacha a — -_ ane great. 
dike Sacred Melodies, wou'd have assumed a virtue if|ly prefers Horne to Handel, and chiefly a¢tnires Haydn's 
F rath it not, and have made some attempt, if not to} chorus of the “ Heavens are telling,” because it resem- 
his readers with an impressive feeling of this| bles the “ Lass of Richmond Bu,’ of which, by the by, 
Sable occasion, at least to show that his own state oi/he has given us a set so accentuated, that we defy the 
fed bad not been unworthy of it. Compare, reader,| most perfect master of the syncope to sing it. Of his 
r lowest idea eng it —— have age ar so catimate of Mozart, an opinion may be formed 
ing account of these divice per ormances, winch froin the circumstance that, in drawing a parallel be- 
Hpempied and inspired Haydn to produce his Creztion,; tween music, poetry, and painting, he assigns as Mo. 
Mat which failed to clevate the soul of Mr. Wiitiam|zart’s companivns, in the one Barrett, and ia the other 
Gardiner above the dust and the drivel ix which he de- Cowper. To assimilate Mozart to a mere landscape- 
Tekts to dwell. It is some fifty degrees more vuigar/ painter, however truthful and pleasing, and particularly 
and destitute of feeling than the wurst part of Pepys’s|to one whose peculiar department is that of mere grace 
Theatrical Criticisms, while it aust be recollected that| and of beauty, without any attempt at grandeur—in short, 
‘Pepy had the modesty ty consign to the obscurity of] an English imitator of Claude in water colours, is as ab- 
and the conceaiment of a hole in the wa!! what|surd as if he had compared Niel Gow to Michael Angelo. 
Ms. Gardiner publishes with self-complacency. But really the other branch of the analogy is still more 
~*On entering the Abbey, the mzgnitude ef the or-|ridieuluus. Cowper and Mozart! what a comparison ! 
‘Mesira filled me with surprise ; it rose nearly to the top| what a contrast! [Ieaven forbid that we should name 
“af the west window, and above the arches of the muin| the name of Cowper without a just tribute to the merits 
Lwsle. There was on each side a tier of projecting gal-|of a good and a great poet. [lis admirable sense, his tho- 
Yeries, in one of which I was placed. Above us were| rough knowledge of the heart in its common domestic 
1 mpeters, who had appended to their instruments | and social relations, his love of virtue, his love of nature— 
nichlyembossed banners, worked in silver and goid, and| make him one of the wisest and best teachers that have 
P we had flags of the sane description, which gave the ever enlightened his fellow-creatures; and he had ima. 
a gorgeous and magnificent appearance. The} gination and diction more than enough to suit his wants 
\wrangement of the performers was admirable, particu-|and wishes, and a real originality, amidst an age of imi- 
Autly that of the soprani. ‘The young ladies were placed | tation, which entitle him to the name of a true poet, as 
 apona frame-work in the centre of the band, in the form] well as of a moralist and a Christian. But in what did 
a pyramid, as you see flower-pots set up for show.|he resemble Mozart? In sublimity? in passion? in 
This greatly improved the musical effect. The band was| polish ?—we apprehend not. No person that knew them 
Mthousand strong, ably conducted by Josiah Bates upon} both could compare them together; but Mr. Gardiner, 
the organ. It was directed that during the choruses no|we suspect, knows neither. The 7usk is no more like 
one should desist from piaying or sit down. An Italian! Don Giovanni or the Nozze than John Gilpin is like the 
ofthe name of Turin (?) having disobeyed this com-| Zauberflote. In no one point do Mozart and Cowper 
mand, one of those precious youths, the Ashieys, in a|agree, except in this, that they were botk men of genius 
oud chorus nailed down his coat to the seat, and on his|and intellect, who, if their good-nature had suffered 
| geiting up; he tore off the lap. Pachirotti was singing|them, would have kicked Mr. Gardiner out of their 
at the time, when the Italian, ina great rage, called) company for prating either of poetry or of music, or 
out Got dem! Got dem ! so loud that it rang througk the} aspiring to do more than to bring them a sight of his 
and attracted the attention of the king, who ce-| best worsted stockings for the winter, “ men’s size.” 
o oe ich m sea one > — the} Let it not be supposed, from what we have said, that 
, Cause is disturbance ; but no one dared to hint at/ we presume to place the name of Mozart, or anv ~*\,er 
the offender. The next day, these lawless gentlemen put) name in music, however high, in compet**/, “<eithh tial 
- teenty penny-worth of halfpence into the inside of his) of any faithful and genuine port a ieeteh chiniear ie 
fiddl ee of — _— pgs eae ~ - articulate speech, one heaven 5 aadell caeeage’ Clak t 
“tontentedly sat down and pocketed the affront. The| be Tyas; oeaurey for Mr 3.3: 
“@tehestia was so very steep that it was dangerous to prose or rhvine, : ore Meg aged i Ag a ete 
tome down, and some accidents took place; one was of} either Mais <1 worth, in sterling vam, ™ ib - 
 Sladicrous nature. A person falling upon a double bass,| ed tr, th. a painting, or sculpture has * whale} * i 
ws it lay on its side, immediately disappeared; nothing|e,..y” wouingy Seiten, [Fuetry, Woes ee 
was seen of him but his legs protruding out of the instry,.| 0. her most lovely and alluring shape, is the mis- 
Sul: Ber stene'time no one could gssist ‘him for Ivo: “-ytress of all the arts, and is so immeasurably their supe- 
ing Hayd : “UgN-| rior, that no standard of commensuration between them 
mg. ttaydn was present at this performance; and b ‘ 
the aid of a tel eae can be discovered. Truth must ever take precedence 
t a telescope, planted on a stand sear the keitle- : 
" deums, 1 saw the composer near the king's bos. Th of beauty: truth and beauty combined must be preferred 
nee attracted petsune from all Bs rE - to beauty by herself, or beauty in such a form as can 
Wem *d such was the demand for tickets. Sat in Botany Mi an yer in. but faint and inarticulate lan. 
x . : -|guage. It i hiner: insti. 
pe ees a single one was sold for £20. The female thin h Ave: ve eel ne ermere, wee agar 
4 of the day were found highly inconvenient, par-| th 5 eigth ik oF and we orhitions it siertly: sees 
‘tieularly s ~;the principle, not of comparing Mozart with Cowper, 
lng vaery hare teow Damar it was ey rr av no| but of determining whether their relative places in their 
tem exhibited arger size than the pat- | several departinents are similar and corre spouding, We 
= = a the et rarer ass 8 office. As every / humbly conceive that they are altogethe:r different and 
378 Wore powder, notwithstanding a vast influx of hair- i b 
P teasers from th, & at variance. 
‘ @ country, such was . ne 
3 artistes, that many ladies ptr by Gee he VP na eae ere it will now b > generally La 
| air dressed the previous evening, and sat up all night : heave pee beatae: xpd !fosatbes. gx 
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, hing, @ ; the history of musical co: ition. : | alone is 
ready for the early admission in the morning.” =| his equal, his superior, These two ais) tg 


mony are, in power and splendour, as ‘ar above all eom- 
petitors, as the sun and moon exceed the lesser lights 
of heaven, Haydn and Beethoven, noble as they are, 
are yet but as brilliant stars, that disappear or grow 
pale before their presence. No adequate comparison of 
these pre-eminent masters has yet, we think, been at- 
ome eg and the task would be one of no ordinary diff 
culty. 

We have neither time nor temper to follow Mr. Gaz- 
diner through all his blunders and absurdities; but.shall 
content ourselves with making a few further extracts, 
with as little commentary us possible. 

“Tue Cnase,” orn Garpiner versus Gitrin. 

“Our time passed pleasantly, and from the descrip. 
tion my friend gave of the delights of the chase in Lei- 
cestershire, they determined to pay a visit to uur green 
fields the foliowing season. In November the champions” 
arrived, with horses, grooms, and lacqueys. Finditig 
that I was no hunter, they expressed great surprise at» 
my want of taste, and insisted upon mounting me on 
one of their steeds, and that I should see, for the first 
lime in my life, something of the sports of the field. E 
so far consented as to accompany them to cover, to. 
witness the sight of throwing off. I was mounted on 
a delightful creature, which, with an clevated crest, was 
gazing round the country like a giraffe, as we gently 
rode to Carlton Clamp. On arriving there, the high- 
mettled steeds were walked about by spruce and cun- 
ning grooms, waiting their masters’ arrival, Svon as 
mounted, the phalanx of scarlet began to canter from 
cover to cover, surmounting the hedge-rows by easy 
leaps. This mightily pleased me. The cry of the dogs, 
and the agreeable motion, made me forget the company 
I was in; and, just as I was about to return, up started 
a fox, when my resolution availed me nothing ; for my 
horse, which had playfully scampered over the green 
turf just before, shut like an arrow from a bow, and 
headlong we went— 

*O’er hill and dale, 
O’er park and puie,’ 
till we came to Hallston Wood. Here sly reynard con- 
cealed himself, and we were at fault. During this in- 
terval every eye was upon the covert. 1 was asked by 
Sic Thomas Clarges on which side the wood I thought 
the fox would break? I replied, ‘ My dear sir, it is the 
first day I ever saw a pack of hounds;’ upon which the 
celebrated Mr. Mellish exclaimed, ‘ Where the hell, sir, 
were you born?’ However, just as my reason had re- 
turned, and | was about te quit the field, up sprang an- 
other fox, and we’ were off again like the wind. Near 
Uppingham we hurried down a declivity at full ga‘lop, 
which | have since considered the maddest action of my 
life. Helter.skelter we then rushed forward to Laund, 
when reynard met his death. The impetuous creature 
upon which I was, mad with heat and sport, by way of 
a finish, plunged over head and ears with me inte a gra- 
vel pit filled with water. We swam out on the other 
side, and by the time I had ridden the eighteen miles 
back to Leicester, my ardour for fox-huoting was com- 
pletely cooled.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 
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EDITOR’S TAELE. 


The Adventures of Robin Day. By-the au- 
thor of **Calavar,” * Nick of the Woods,” &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 

These volumes will be popular amogg a cer- 
tain class of readers—those who dwell with 
delight over the pages of “Jonathan Wild,” 
« Count Fathom,” et aliis hoc genus—and are 
able to chuckle over vulgar profanity exagge- 
rated, will find a treat in this last production 
of the author of Calavar, than which we do not 
often see a bettet book in these days of literary 
taste degenerate. Robin Day is suiled to the 
market, and will no doubt be profitable both to 
author and publishers; a prophecy which, we 
presume, the parties will not regret to see verl- 
fied. But we are truly sorry we cannot con- 
scientiously declare that “The Adventures of 
Robin Day” is a book superior in plot, plan, 
and manner, and method of execution, to “Niek 
of she Woods.” Nevertheless, it has the merit 
ef being what, ia the nautical phraseology of 
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the forecastle, is called “a good yarn;’’ not- 
withstanding no one of the personages of the 
story is very clearly presented, unless perhaps 
we except the extraordinary Captain Brown, 
who seeins to slay more human beings, Indians 
and whites inclusive, than usually fall on fields 
where large armies have contended for victory. 
The author has fuiled to infuse life into his dra- 
matis persone, who for the most part are, like 
speaking androides, very wonderful to contem- 
plate, though they be not alive; their acts and 
motives and passions are all very extraordinary, 
and at the same time very unnatural. The au- 
thor tells his story in a very easy narrative 
style, which, being told in the first person, gives 
the volumes a charm which they would not 
otherwise possess. 


Cooper’s Naral History of the United Staies 
comes before the werld in two handsome 8vo 
volumes, which speak something in praise of 
the publishers, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, and 
we doubt not will add to the solid reputation of 
the author of “ The Spy,” * ‘The Red Rover,” 
&c. The book is of teo portly a size to re- 
ceive more than a notice of welcome from us 
this week; but we shall find a corner or two 
some future day to express our views in regard 
to it. 


The North American Review for April isa 
good number, and speaks well for the periodi- 
eal literature of our country. What is the 
reason the editor of it delights so much in 
articles upon Italy? 


Silliman’s Journal for April has appeared 
with its usual quantity of scientific matter. In 
order to make the volume terminate with the 
year, and a new one commence on the first of 
January, two numbers are promised for July 
next. 

—_— 


TO MY MOTHER. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. W. BETHUNE, PHILADELPHIA. 


My mother! manhood’s anxious brow 
And sterner cares have long been mine, 
Yet turn I fondly to thee now, 
As when, upon thy bosom’s shrine, 
My infant griefs were hushed to rest, 
And thy low whispered prayers my slumbers blest. 


I never call that gentle name, 

My mother! but I am again 
E‘en as a child: the very same 

That prattied at thy knee: and fain 
Would I forget, in momenfary joy, 
That I no more can be thy happy boy. 


Thine artless boy, to whom thy smile 
Wasguishine, and thy frown sad night, 
(Thopgh rare that frown, and brief the while 
It yelled me from thy loving light,) 
For well-conned task, ambition’s highest bliss, 
‘To windgom thy approving lips a kiss. 
I've lived through foreign lands to roam, 
And gazed on many a classic scene, 
But oft the thought of that dear home, 
Whiels once was ours, would intervene, 
And bid me close again my languid eye, 
To think of thee, and those sweet days gone by. 


That. pleasant home of fruits and flowers, 
When, by the Hudson’s verdant side, 
My sisters wove their jasmine bowers ; 
And he we loved, at eventide 
Would hastening come, from distant toil, to bless 
Thine and his children’s radiant happiness ! 


Those scenes are fled; the rattling car 
O’er flint-paved streets profanes the spot, 

Where o’er the sod we sowed “ the Star 
Of Bethlehem” and “ Forget-me-not ;” 

O, wo to Mammon’s desolating reign, 

We ue’er shail find on earth a home again. 


I’ve pored o’er many a yellow page 

Of ancient wisdom, and have won, 
Perchance, a scholar’s name; yet sage 

Or poet ne'er have taught thy son 
Lessons so pure, so fraught with holy truth, 
As those his mother’s faith shed o’er his youth. 


If e’er, through grace, my God shall own 
The offerings of my life and love, 

Methinks, when bending close before his throne 
Amid the ransomed hosts above, 

Thy name on my rejoicing lips shall be, 

And I will bless that grace for heaven and thee! 


For thee and heaven: for thou didst tread 
The way that leads to that blest land; 
My often wayward footsteps led, 
By thy kind words and paticut hand ; 
And when I wandered far, thy faithful call 
Restored my soul from sin’s deceitful thrall. 


I have been blest with other ties, 
Fond ties and true, yet never deem 
That I the less thy fondness prize ; 
No, mother! in the warmest dream 
Of answered passion, through this heart of mine, 
One chord will vibrate to no name but thine! 


Mother! thy name is widow; well 
I know no love of mine can fill 

The waste place of thy heart, nor dwell 
Within one sacred recess, still 

Lean on the faithful bosom of thy son, 

My parent !—thou art more—my only one! 


—-— 


May 7, 1839. 
To the Editor of Waldie’s Library. 

Mr. Editor,—In the review of Miss Pardoe’s work, 
copied from the London Atheneum into your Journal of 
Belles Letters of this week, occurs a piece of poetry by 
the lady, which I wish to call to your notice as a fla- 
grant plagiarism. The piece is an imitation of a Persian 
fable, (translated, I think, from the Persian by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, though of this fact I cannot be certain,) 
and is more reprehensible, as Miss Pardoe has so ampli- 
fied the idea as to lose aJmost all the exquisite beauty 
which the original possesses. ‘The following is the ori- 
ginal poem :— 

“ A little particle of rain, 
That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain— 
‘ My brief existence now is ended; 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die.’ 


“It chanced to fall into the sea, 
And there an open shell received it; 
In after years how rich was he 
Who from its prison-house relieved it: 
The drop of rain had formed a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem.” 


By inserting this in your Journal of next week you 
will benefit the cause of literature, and oblige a corre- 
spondent. P. 

—<>— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Voyage and Travaile of Sir John Mandeville, 
which treateth of the way to Hierusalem and the Mar- 
vaylés of Inde, with other IHlands and Countryes, new 
edition, with numerous Fuc-similes of the rude Wood- 
cuts from varivus early editions, and Frontispiece, Vig- 
nette, &c., from the Herleian MS. A Volume of Ser- 
mons for Children on the Book sf Genesis, by W. Wilson, 
B. D., Vicar of Waltham. A New Feetical Translation 
of Gcethe’s Faust, -by J. Birch, Esq., with Reiszch’s 
Twenty-nine Illustrations, engraved on steel. 

Illustrations of Science, by Professors of King’s Col. 
lege, London, in a series of Works forming a course of 
instruction in Natural Philosopy and Natural History, 
are announced by Messrs. Longman & Co. Among 
these are (during the present year)—lilustrations of 
Mechanics, by the Rev. Professor H. Moseley ; Illustra- 
tions of Zoology, by Professor Thomas Bell ; and Illus. 
trations of Experimental Philosophy, by Professor C. 
Wheatstone. Next year—Illustrations of Natural Pro. 
ducts useful in the Arts and Manufactures, by Dr. and 
Professor J. F. Royle; Iilustrations of Animal Physio. 
logy, by Dr. and Professor R. B. Todd; Illustrations of 
Experimental Philosophy, by Professor Wheatstune ; 
Illustrations of Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, by 
Professor Moseley; and Illustrations of Botany and Ve- 
getable Physiokgy, Astronomy, Physical Geography, 





&c., by other prdessurs in succession. 





J. DOBSON, 
No. 108, Chesnut Street, Phil 
Has in preparation, and intends 
A DICTIONARY 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 


Containing a Clear Exposition of their Prine 
Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R§ an 
he edited by James C. Booth, Esq., Mem 
American Philosophical Society, of the Acad 
Natural Sciences, and Lecturer on Chemist; 
to the Arts and Manufactures iu the Fy 
tute of Philade}phia, &c. 
Hundred Illustrations. 
Perhaps no feature serves to mark the differen 

tween the present and former periods of time ipa, 

striking manner, than the astunishingly rapid aad 

ment of the aris towards perfection, aud we may. 

buie it chiefly to four causes :— = 
1. The unprecedented discoveries in ; 

the last half century. 3 
2. The transfer of these discoveries to the» 

men of the highest attainments. yee 
3. The encouragement offered by governm 
4. The increased diffusion of scientific &y 

among all classes of artizans. 
Whatever tends, therefore, to foster these e 
serves the co-operative support of the whole eo 

It is not a little remarkable, that while the 

arts of the United States bid fair both to rival and, 

those of Europe, our chemical manufactures arej 

respects inferior; and as the cause and co ; 
this fact, few publications on practical ¢ 
issued from the American press. With the yi 
remedying the evil, it is proposed to publish thes 
able work of Dr. Ure, now in the course of publigs 

in England. a. 
Conditions —The work will be published in, 

Sixteen Parts, at FIFTY CENTS each, which wi 

pear at intervals of about a month; and will forms 

complete, two very handsome and large volumes, 
Subscriptions received at this office. 
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Spring Villa Seminary for Young Lagi 
AT BORDENTOWN, N.J. 


The subscriber respectfully informs his friends! 
having purchased of Count de Survilliers the hiiy 
estate on which this establishment is situated, he 
erecting a large addition to its buildings. Whend 
completed, (which will be about the lst of May,)} 
will be no one chamber containing more than two! 

There are now five vacancies, application for wh 
may be made either personally or by mail. 

Besides the ordinary English branches, which 
all the attention due to their paramount importante 
French und Musical departments are taught 
seminary with unusual care. The former is 
immediate charge of the subscriber Limself, a 
other language than the French is allowed to be! 
after a stay of six months in the institution, a 
gress in its practical knowledge is easily securedy 
out neglecting any of the other branches of instra 
The Musical department is entrusted to Mr. 
R. Hansen, a gentleman who unites twenty yea 
perience to great professional ability. Private ed 
are given monthly by the pupils, who thas 
degrees that confidence and a.plumb so nee 
good performance. %, 

A catalogue of this seminary, containing the’ 
regulations, system of instruction and governme 
the names of parents to whom reference is 0 
be had on application to E. Durand, corner 
and Chesnut streets; Kimber & Sharpless, No. 
Fourth street; William Stavely, 13 Pear street; @ 

A. N. GIRAULT, Prine 
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(> The public will please take notice 
A. W. Goff, of the city of New York, is 
authorised to get subscribers cr receive # 
scriptions for the Select Circulating Libran 
A. WALDIET 
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(> Subscribers to the Library will plet 
remit direct to the publication office. We 
run the risk of the mails. In future, no sf 
scription will be taken without the mor 
paid in advance. 
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